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FULL COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION OF H.R. 7508, TO AMEND TITLE 
10, UNITED STATES CODE, TO ESTABLISH A BUREAU OF NAVAL 
WEAPONS IN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY AND TO ABOLISH 
THE BUREAU OF AERONAUTICS AND ORDNANCE 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, June 16, 1959. 

The committee met at 10:11 a.m., Hon. Carl Vinson, chairman of the 
committee, presiding. 

The Cuarrmn. Let the committee come to order. 

Members of the committee, the first bill we are to consider this 
morning is H.R, 7508, a bill to establish a Bureau of Naval Weapons 
in the Department of the Navy and to abolish the Bureaus of Aero- 
nautics and Ordnance. 

(The bill referred to is as follows :) 


(H.R. 7508, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend title 10, United States Code, to establisha Bureau of Naval Weapons 
in the Department of the Navy and to abolish the Bureaus of Aeronautics and Ordnance 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That chapter 513 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

(1) Section 5131 is amended— 

(A) by inserting the words “(4) Bureau of Naval Weapons.” below the 
words “(3) Bureau of Naval Personnel.” ; and 
(B) by renumbering items (4) through (7) as items “(5)” through 
“(8)”, respectively. 
(2) The following new section is added after section 5153 : 


“§ 5154. Bureau of Naval Weapons: Chief; Deputy Chief 


“(a) The Chief of the Bureau of Naval Weapons shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a term of 
four years, from officers on the active list of the Navy. 

“(b) The Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Naval Weapons may be detailed 
from officers on the active list of the Navy.” 

(3) The analysis is amended by adding the following new items at the end 
thereof : 


“3154. Bureau of Naval Weapons: Chief, Deputy Chief.” 


Sec. 2. On July 1, 1960, or on any earlier date on which the Secretary of 
the Navy makes a formal finding that all the functions of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and the Bureau of Ordnance have been transferred to the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons or elsewhere, chapter 513 of title 10, United States Code, is 
further amended as follows: 

(1) Section 5131 is amended— 

(A) by striking out the words “(1) Bureau of Aeronautics.” and the 
words “(5) Rureau of Ordnance.” ; and 

(B) by renumbering items (2), (3), (4), (6), (7), and (8) as items 
“(1)”, “(2)”, “(3)”, “(4)”, “(5)”, and “(6)”, respectively. 
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(2) Section 5133 is amended— 
(A) by striking out the second sentence in subsection (a) ; and 
(B) by striking out, in subsection (b), the words “or major general, as 
appropriate, and with retired pay based on that grade”. 
(3) Sections 5136 and 5144 are repealed. 
(4) The analysis is amended by striking out the following items: 


5136. Bureau of Aeronautics: Chief, Deputy Chief. 
“5144. Bureau of Ordnance: Chief, Deputy Chief.” 


Sec. 3. The unexplained balances of appropriations and funds available for 
use in connection with the exercise of any function transferred to the Bureau 
of Naval Weapons shall be transferred in the manner provided by section 407 
of the National Security Act of 1947, as amended (5 U.S.C. 172f), for use in 
connection with the transferred functions. 

The Cuatrman. Now we have as our witness this morning the new 
Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Franke. 

Mr. Franke, on behalf of the Armed Services Committee I desire 
to extend to you a most cordial welcome this morning in your new 
capacity as Secretary of the Navy. 

Secretary Franxe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed to advise 
the committee why in your judgment you think it is proper to abolish 
two bureaus and establish in lieu thereof a bureau to be designated as 
the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Secretary Franxe. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which I will 
read. 

The legislation under consideration today provides authorization to 
establish a Bureau of Naval Weapons within the Navy Department 
by consolidation of the present Bureaus of Ordnance and Aeronautics. 
It further authorizes me as Secretary of the Navy to abolish the Bu- 
reaus of Ordnance and Aeronautics at such time as I find all of their 
functions have been transferred to the new Bureau of Naval Weapons, 
or elsewhere, and, in any event, to complete this disestablishment not 
later than July 1, 1960. Authority is also included for unexpended 
balances of appropriations and funds to accompany transfer of func- 
tions to the new Bureau. 

This proposed change in the Navy Department organization evolved 
from the recommendations of a Committee on Organization appointed 
by the Secretary of the Navy on August 26, 1958. This Committee, 
of which I was Chairman as Under Secretary of the Navy, was 
charged with evaluating the responsiveness of the Department of the 
Navy to the great advances in science and technology of modern weap- 
ons and its further responsiveness to recent organizational changes in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and 
the Unified Commands. A formal report of the Committee’s findings 
was submitted to the Secretary of the Navy on January 31, 1959. 
This report has been made available to your committee. 

During the period of its operation, the Committee investigated in- 
tensively the organization of the Navy Department. Among the per- 
sons that participated in the discussions with the Commitee were 
Vice Adm. E. W. Clexton, Chief of Naval Material; Read Adm. 
P. D. Stroop, Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance; Rear Adm. R. E. 
Dixon, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, all of whom are here today 
as supporting witnesses in the matter under consideration. 
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As you know, the foundation of the Navy’s “producer” organization 
rests in the bureau system which has statutory recognition by the 
Congress, although the duties and responsibilities of the bureaus are 
by law determined by the Secretary of the Navy and are set forth in 

SS. Navy Regulations. The chief of each bureau is a statutory ap- 
pointee subject to Senate confirmation. 

Since the bureaus’ responsibilities are assigned fundamentally on an 
end-product basis, it is evident that to be most effective, changes in the 
bureaus’ organization will be required from time to time to meet the 
ever changing complexion of the requirements of a modern Navy. The 
necessity for timely development and procurement of effective weapons 
and similar urgency in insuring full utilization of the outstanding pro- 
fessional and technical ability available to the Navy was stressed 
repeatedly during our hearings. 

This led the Committee on Organization to give major consideration 
to the functions of the three technical Bureaus—Bureau of Ships, 
Bureau of Ordnance, and Bureau of Aeronautics. The Committee con- 
cluded that the functions performed by the Bureau of Ships could 
reasonably be set apart. However, changes in technology and weapons 
characteristics, particularly in the field of missiles, have tended to 
merge the areas of development now charged to the Bureaus of 
Ordnance and Aeronautics to such a degree that organizational 
changes with respect to these two Bureaus appeared essential. 


OBJECTIVES OF REORGANIZATION 


The primary objective of the reorganization of a technical bureau 
must be to reduce the leadtime between the expression of an opera- 
tional requirement and the delivery to the combat forces of a fully 
developed and effective weapon or weapon system. Expressed in 
other terms, the objective would be to insure the maximum respon- 
siveness of the bureau structure to advances in technology or changes 
in the requirements of the operating forces. 

The Committee carefully considered the problems existing between 
the presently assigned functions of the Bureaus of Ordnance and 
Aeronautics occasioned by technical advances in supersonic aircraft, 
guided missiles, electronics, and similar fields. Matters of cognizance, 
coordination between the bureaus and funding are discussed in the 
Committee report proper. As a result of these studies, the Committee 
concluded that the Bureaus of Ordnance and Aeronautics should be 
combined to form a new Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

In reaching this conclusion, the Committee was not insensitive to 
the long-continued history of outstanding accomplishment of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, since its inception in 1842, nor to the equally 
dynamic accomplishments of the Bureau of Aeronautics in its 38 
years of effort. 

However, I believe the consolidation of these two distinguished 
organizations is essential and will produce a significant improvement 
in the total weapons system effort in the Department of the Navy. 

On May 14, 1959, Mr. Gates, as Secretary of the Navy, approved 
the Committee’s recommendation relative to the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons and directed it go forward subject to the approve! of 
Congress. 
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Specifically, the Committee on Organization found that the con- 
solidation of the Bureaus of Ordnance and Aeronautics would result 
in the following advantages: 

(1) It would place approximately two-thirds of the total develop- 
ment effort of the Department under the direct authority and control 
of a single executive in the “producer” organization. 

(2) It would bring within the cognizance of a single bureau most 
of the present areas of split cognizance in weapons systems develop- 
ment. 

(3) It would coordinate and simplify funding of major weapon sys- 
tems thereby expediting the development process. 

(4) It would expedite the timely development and procurement of 
all components of a weapons system, and 

(5) It would promote economy through improved coordination and 
supervision and through more effective use of facilities and labora- 
tories. 

Since the primary factor in the recommendation to consolidate the 
two Bureaus into a Bureau of Naval Weapons rested in the many 
decisions as to the closely integrated effort required in development 
and procurement of modern weapon systems, an additional word of 
explanation is pertinent. Early in the development of aircraft, it be- 
came capable of remote control and this led to the development of 
missiles by the pilotless aircraft technique. , 

It is interesting to note the Navy’s first efforts in the guided missile 
field used these ideas in the spring of 1917. These are weapons ob- 
viously related to the skills of the hcceke of Aeronautics, 

Similar advances in technology resulted in the bullet becoming con- 
trollable after being projected, resulting in high velocity missiles. 
These developments obviously related to the skills of the Bureau of 
Ordnance. As ranges and speeds increased, there was attained a close 
relationship between these efforts that required decisions as to cogni- 
zance. 

By a similar development process, the interrelationship of fire con- 
trol and radar of a combat aircraft became so closely tied in with the 
aircraft weapons, and particularly airborne missiles, that concentra- 
tion of this effort was placed in the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

However, such decisions in no way ended problems of split cogni- 
zance. For example, missiles designed for air-to-air missions and thus 
a Bureau of Aeronautics responsibility required components of pro- 
pulsion, warheads, fuses, and other explosive devices where the skills 
and responsibility resided in the Bureau of Ordnance. The Bureau of 
Ordnance’s continuing responsibility for certain air-to-air weapons in 
the rocket field, and skills in guided missile developments of their own, 
led this Bureau back to air-to-air missiles on occasion, notably pro- 
ducing the highly effective Sidewinder. 

There is no evidence that advancing technology will do other than 
increase cognizance problems and provide further evidence of the ad- 
vantages of across-the-board thinking and responsibilities on the part 
of our skilled technical people.’ There are now in the two Bureaus 10 
missile types, including Polaris, in various stages of development. 
Five of these have cognizance lines crossing into both Bureaus. 

While consideration of efficiency and economy were also uppermost 
in the minds of the Committee, I cannot anticipate that specific dollar 
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or personnel savings will be realized in the immediate future. The 
obvious opportunities for reduction in personnel in administrative 
areas will provide sorely needed billets to improve the top-management 
effort of this very large organization and to permit advanced effort in 
technical fields of naval weapons interest. I am convinced, however, 
that more effective work and greater progress in producing weapons 
for the fleet can be realized within the money out personnel ceilings 


now available. 
Of particular importance in this consolidation will be the closer 
knitting of the Bureaus’ field facilities e in research, develop- 


ment, and test of aircraft and weapons. hile widespread cross- 
servicing is currently effected between the establishments of the two 
Bureaus, maximum utilization of their efforts in the weapons field 
will only be realized by placing them under single management. 

I believe a major advance in coordinated use of our technical talents 
and thus faster, more effective development of weapons will inevitably 
result. Again, the improvement in this effort will be a process of 
evolution and not a dramatic immediate change. 


PRESENT ORGANIZATIONAL PROGRESS 


Subsequent to the report of the Committee on Reorganization, and 
anticipating congressional approval, Vice Adm. E. W. Clexton, Chief 
of Naval Material, was directed to undertake the planning for the con- 
solidation of the two Bureaus. 

Rear Adm. C. B. Martell, on loan from the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations, was designated as his deputy and together with a 
small staff is working full time on the organizational planning. 
Neither of these officers is directly associated with either Bureau, but 
both are knowledgeable of the Bureaus’ organizational processes. 
They are both here as supporting witnesses for your further question- 
ing, if desired. 

he proposed Bureau of Naval Weapons will be a large organiza- 
tion of many responsibilities. Its departmental personnel will total 
some 4,400 officers and civilians. Together with the sizable field estab- 
lishment, the Bureau’s responsibility will include the efforts of over 
200,000 personnel. However, we consider the new Bureau can be read- 
ily managed, and indeed our experience in the Bureau of Ships which 
is 83 percent of the size of the new Bureau in terms of departmental 
personnel, confirms this judgment. 

The organizational planning for the Bureau:of Naval Weapons has 
made marked progress to date and is directed toward a complete con- 
solidation of the elds of effort of the two present Bureaus. Speci- 
fically, there is planned an improved management system which will 
provide a capability for the new Bureau Chief to direct the efforts of 
the Bureau of Naval Weapons even more effectively than currently 
obtained in the older Bureau organizations. 

It is expected this management ee will delineate weapons sys- 
tem planning and provide for a method of control from the inception 
of a new requirement through its development, evaluation production, 
maintenance, support, and eventual disposal. 

The organizational planning envisions a specific consolidation of the 
skills and efforts of the two Bureaus in Research and Material Man- 
agement grouping these efforts into such primary fields as antisub- 
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marine warfare, guided missiles, and aircraft. Provisions will be 
made for ready modification of the direction of effort into advanced 
weapons in fields of naval interest, including the exploitation of 
techniques of space vehicles. 

While there is recognition among the personnel of the Bureaus of 
Ordnance and Aeronautics of the need for the consolidation, the an- 
ticipation of a change of this nature is bound to have an unsettli 
effect until consummated. Additionally, the continuous evolution o 
organization that goes on routinely in a bureau is largely being held 
in abeyance awaiting the organizational design of the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

Accordingly, I believe it essential that, when authorized by Con- 
gress, the establishment of the Bureau of Naval Weapons go forward 
with all reasonable dispatch. Current planning provides for com- 
pletion of the organizational structure within the next 6 weeks and 
provision to establish the Bureau of Naval Weapons on September 
1, 1959. 

By a series of carefully phased moves, it is anticipated that the 
new Bureau of Naval Weapons can assume the responsibilities of the 
Bureaus of Ordnance and Aeronautics and permit their disestab- 
lishment by January 1, 1960. I believe that this rapid progress is 
essential, and I strongly urge the adoption of the pending legisla- 
tion to permit this desired consolidation of the Navy’s weapon devel- 
opment effort to go forward at the earliest practicable date. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. You have very forcibly 
pointed out the advantages that will flow from this new organization. 

Now, you enumerate five specific reasons which would flow from 
this consolidation. The last one: “It will promote economy through 
improved coordination and supervision,” com so forth. Can you advise 
the committee how much money will be saved, if any, by this con- 
solidation ? 

Secretary Franke. Well, Mr. Chairman, the Organization Com- 
mittee and I, as Secretary, feel that there is no intention and no hope 
at the beginning of this consolidation of saving any money. We are 
not counting on that. 

The recommendation was made primarily and basically for the pur- 
pose of improvement in operation and organization. As time goes on, 
there may be possibilities of saving funds, but we did not make 
the recommendation for that specific purpose. 

The CHarrman. Good. Then it is not based upon economy, but it is 
based mainly upon more efficient management of the weapon systems 
conducted by these two Bureaus now ? 

Secretary Franke. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

The Cmatrman. Mr. Kilday, any questions? 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, I think I need some education here, in 
a field I probably should know but I don’t. 

You referred to the Bureaus as the Navy’s producer organization. 
Could you outline for us the responsibility and the function of the 
two Bureaus in the field of producers and any operational functions 
which they may have? 

Secretary Franke. Yes, Mr. Kilday. 

I think this goes back to an even more basic organizational question. 


In the Navy we think of the operating side—the Chief of Naval 
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Operations—as being the consumer. In other words, they use and 
utilize the weapons. 

The Bureaus we think of as the producers. The Chief of Naval 
Operations sets the requirements. The Bureaus fulfill the require- 
ments. So when we speak of these particular Bureaus—and there 
are other bureaus that are also producers—we say they produce the 
requirements of the operating forces. 

Mr. Kinpay. And have nothing to do with the operationa] forces? 

Secretary Franke. Not the fighting operations, that is right. These 
are procurement, management bureaus, that produce the requirements 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Kivpay. Are they under the supervision of the Chief of Naval 
Operations? 

Secretary Franke. They are under the direct supervision of the 
Secretary, who has assigned his responsibility in the procurement area 
and in the producer area to the Under Secretary. 

Mr. Kitpay. The Bureau of Aeronautics has nothing to do with 
the operation of naval air stations? 

Secretary Franke. Yes, it does. That isthe one exception. It does 
operate naval air stations. 

Mr. Kitpay. The training, for instance / 

Secretary Franke. For training. 

Mr. Kinpay. And for combat training, of course. Then combat op- 
erations: Where does that go? 

Secretary Franke. That goes to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Kitpay. When do they leave the Bureau of Aeronautics and go 
to the Chief of Naval] Operations / 

Secretary Franke. After the training is completed. 

Mr. Kitpay. When they are assigned to a definite combat organi- 
zation ¢ 

Secretary Franxe. That is right. 

Mr. Kixpay. Would that be true if they are assigned to a supply 
organization—a logistical setup ¢ 

Secretary Franke. Well, it wouldn’t be true, but it would be very 
unlikely, 1 think, that they would be assigned to supply operations. 
You see, we have the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Kitpay. I understand. 

Secretary Franke. Which handles the supply organization. 

Mr. Kixpay. Which would handle the procurement of supplies and 
the disbursement of funds and things of that kind. 

Secretary Franke. Would stay in the Bureau. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would stay in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then the line of demarkation is rather dim in some in- 
stances, is that it, Mr. Secretary! Of course they always know to 
whom they report, I take it. 

Secretary Franke. That is right. I think Admiral Dixon may be 
able to shed a little light on this. 

The CHarrMan. Come around, Admiral. 

Admiral Dixon. I am Admiral Dixon, Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, sir. 

Mr. Kilday, my responsibilities in this regard are to provide the 
money, the people, and the materiel for the whole naval aviation shore 
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establishment. We have certain responsibilities at sea, of course. I 
have no responsibility regarding training of the active fighting forces 
of the Navy. That is in the Chief of Naval Operations. 

We provide all the facilities by which he accomplishes training and 
operations. 

Mr. Kivpay. That is all, Mr. Chairman. I guess I will catch it as 
we go along. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Gavin, any questions? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, sir. In coordinating these ‘wo Bureaus into the 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, certainly there ought to be some saving 
in personnel] because you have two departments now. No doubt there 
is a lot of overlapping and duplication of effort. That certainly 
ought to effect some saving in the personnel. 

You say here on page 6: “Its department personnel total some 
4,400 officers and civilians.” Now, how many officers and civilians 
do you have now in the two departments ? 

Secretary Franke. That is the number. 

Mr. Gavin. You have 4,400? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. When you combine the two Bureaus. 

Mr. Gavin. You say “Its department personnel total some 4,400 
officers and civilian personnel.” 

There must be some duplication between the two departments, and 
certainly you ought to be able to effect some saving in the personnel. 
I wonder if you have looked into that to anticipate what you would 
Save in the way of personnel, in view of the fact that you are co- 
ordinating two departments that may have similar activities through- 
out both branches. 

Do you have any idea whether or not you are going to effect any 
savings? 

Secretary Franke. All I am saying, Mr. Gavin 

Mr. Gavin. If not, T don’t see any particular reason why there 
should be the Bureau of Naval Weapons. They are evidently getting 
along all right as they are now and you are not going to effect any 
savings and coordinate these two Bureaus into a more effective de- 
partment. What is the general reason, except to bring them all under 
one supervision ? : an eh - 

Secretary Franke. Well, what I am saying, Mr. Gavin, is this: 
I am saying we now have 4,400 departmental personnel, that when 
we effect the beginning of this merger we will still have 4,400 depart- 
ment personnel. 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. . : 

Secretary Franke. It is going to take time to effect this reorganiza- 
tion and to smooth it out. I don’t anticipate that for any immediate 
future we will change these numbers of people. : 

I think they will be about the same as they are now. It is even a 
little—the opposite of that. For example, I am sure it will cost us 
money to effect the merger, the immediate steps of the merger—the 
physical location of people, the putting the two organizations to- 
gether, and so on. But the real purpose of this is not the saving of 
people, although this may come about at a later date, but it is to get 
better efficiency in operation, to avoid these crossings of lines of cog- 
nizance and to put it all under one management. 
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Mr. Gavin. You are putting it all under one department. Let me 
ask you this question: How are they pene now? Are they scat- 
tered everywhere, and you are going to pull them all in together and 
put them in one particular location 

Secretary Franke. We are going to take all the departmental per- 
sonnel—that means the Washington personnel, the management per- 
sonnel—and put them together. ’ 

Now they are all now in wraeea one this particular group. 

Mr. Gavin. They are all now in Washington ? ; 

Secretary Franke. That is right. But this will mean a change in 
the management structure of the Bureau. Perhaps Admiral Clexton, 
who is working on this, or Admiral Martell, can give you a little more 
information on this. 

The CuHatrMan. Now may I suggest, members of the committee, you 
recall that in the 1958 Reorganization Act we reduced the number of 
Assistant Secretaries from 4 to 3, in each Department. In the Navy 
that was the Assistant Secretary for Air. 

Secretary Franke. Of Air, that is right, Assistant Secretary for 
Air. 

The CuarrMan. Assistant Secretary for Air. That was abolished. 

To go back a little bit further, I introduced the bill as a result of 
the Morrow Board’s finding in 19— what year was it? 

Mr. Smart. 1925, Mr. Chairman, I think, the Morrow Board. 

The CuarrMan. 1925. 

Mr. Smarr. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. It grew out of the Morrow Board’s investigation, 
when we had a little hearing, appointed by President Coolidge, to 
look into development. We ols y some sponsors for aviation in the 
Department of the Navy. 

At that time the great issue was battleships, and aviation was not 
quite as strong and as popular as it is today. So we had to establish 
this office iri the Navy. We did the same thing in the Army. 

Now aviation does not any longer need a sponsor like it did when 
this Bureau was first established. I think it has served its usefulness, 
or its purpose. And I do think from your statement you can accom- 
plish more efficiency and coordinate the weapons planning and pro- 
curement, by these two Bureaus being consolidated. 

Now how many bureaus have you there now, in the Department ? 

Secretary Franxe. There are seven altogether at the present time. 

The CuatrmMan. Then you will have six bureaus if this legislation 
goes through? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

The CHarrman. How many Assistant Secretaries do we have? 

Secretary Franke. Three. 

The Cuarrman,. And we had four until the Reorganization Act ? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

The Cuamrman. And one was specifically designated for aviation— 
for Air? 

Secretary Franke. That is correct. 

The Cuatrman. And we eliminated that. 

ae this is the proper step to follow in view of the reorganization 
plan. 

If there are no—any members have any questions? 
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Mr. Durham, any questions # 

Mr. Gavin. I hadn’t finished there. 

The Cuatrman. Pardon me. 

Mr. Gavin. I still can’t understand, Mr. Secretary, when you have 
two departments—there is no question in my mind but what there is 
some overlapping and duplication in these two departments—that you 
should be te to effect some saving in personnel, in operation. You 
are joining two now. 

Secretary Franke. Mr. Gavin, all I said in the statement was that 
T could see no immediate saving. 

Mr. Gavin. You said you are still going to have 4,400. You may 
come up and have 6,600. What I am trying to determine is whether 

you are going to remain at 4,400, or in this new Bureau are going to 
Shaka out now where we have another thousand before we know it, 
rather than effecting any savings by coordinating and preventing over- 
lapping and duplication. 

0 you anticipate any increased personnel ? 

Secretary Franxe. No, I do not. 

Mr. Gavin. What ? 

Secretary Franxe. I do not, no. 

The Cxatrman. Thank you, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Durnam. Mr. Secretary, this may be minor, but in amending 
the title, I notice the words “naval weapons”—“The Bureau of Naval 
Weapons.” 

Why didn’t you use the term “Bureau of Nava] Weapon Systems,” 
since there has been some argument about what is a weapon? That 
argument came up about the submarine, you know, and it was not a 
weapon. 

Secretary Franke. Right. There was a great deal of discussion in 
the Committee about what we should call this Bureau. Someone sug- 
gested that we ought to call it Astrodynamics. We decided that that 
was too long a word’to use. It didn’t make much sense. 

The best term we could think of was the “Bureau of Naval Weap- 
ons,” and this is why it is in this report. 

Mr. Durnam. Well, it seems your weapon systems are developing 
fast—and systems are sometimes in the viewpoint of the people who 
promote these things, instead of the actual weapons. It seems to me 
you would confine yourselves to weapons only here that are developed 
and purchased, instead of systems. 

I mean that is a correct interpretation of it. I don’t know what 
some lawyer might say when he got hold of it. 

Could there be any objection to including the word “systems”— 
Bureau of Weapons Systems ? 

Secretary Franxe. As Admiral Martell points out, there are a great 
many productive items which are weapons in themselves—like tor- 
pedoes. for example. 

Mr. Durnam. It wouldn’t exclude that at all. 

Secretary Franke. Well, if you say “weapons systems,” you have a 
— more generalized term than “weapons” themselves would in- 
clude. 

Mr. Kirpay. Would the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Duruam. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Who has charge of the Vanguard, for example— 
Aeronautics or Ordnance ¢ 

Secretary Franke. It is now NASA. It isn’t the Navy any more. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where was it before that? 

Secretary Franke. Office of Naval Research. 

Mr. Kixpay. lt was never in either of these? It was purely in re- 
search. It hadn’t reached the stage ? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Kinpay. When it completed research, it would have been as- 
signed to one of these Bureaus for procurement ? 

Secretary Franke. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. No. Would the gentleman yield there? That was a 
geophysical proposition. That was not a weapon. That was a geo- 
physical weapon. 

Secretary Franke. We probably would never have bought any. 

Mr. Kinpay. Had there been any decision as to whether it would 
go to the Bureau of Ordnance or to the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Admiral Ciexton. No, it was not a weapon, sir. This Vanguard 
was never a weapon. But to carry out your thought, if we had a 
weapon designed and developed by the Office of Naval Research, 
when it got to the point where it was about to get into hardware, it 
would be turned over to the Bureau of Naval Weapons for further 
development and production. 

Mr. Kuvpay. Hereafter. 

Admiral CLexron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now where would it have gone before this organiza- 
tion—that is, reorganization, was proposed ! 

Admiral CLexron. It would have gone into the Bureau of Ordnance, 
if it had been an ordnance type material and it would have gone into 
the Bureau of Aeronautics if it had been associated with an airplane. 

Mr. Kiipay. Let’s take ICBM’s. What would that be ¢ 

Admiral Ciexton. We don’t have any ICBM’s. 

Mr. Smart. Polaris and IRBM, would do. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, how about Polaris? 

Admiral Ciextron. Well, Polaris is in the Bureau of Ordnance 
today. 

Mr. Kmpay. Well, is there an implication here that in the past 
things which flew through the air were regarded as being aeronautics, 
and you are now approaching the unmanned combat weapon and you 
are just going to create a new Bureau. We are moving from the 
manned combat aircraft to the guided missile, and therefore you need 
a new branch concept in the Department? Is that involved? I am 
not saying I would be opposed to it. In case somebody asks us on the 
floor, I would like to have somebody here be in a position to tell the 
House what is involved. 

Admiral Ciexton. I wouldn’t think that was correct. Basically, 
the reason the missiles are in the Bureau of Aeronautics is that the 
first missiles were generally airplane engines with wings, and things 
of that sort, and were actually unmanned aircraft. 

In the Bureau of Ordnance, the missiles were of a different type. 
They were generally propelled by powder—explosive material. Today 
these two things are coming very rapidly together and we need to co- 
ordinate these things closely toget her——which is the reason for this bill. 
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Mr. Kirpay. What I was trying to express is that they now move 
into this new field, and you need to draw them together and assign 
them to a Bureau, without first determining whether it is an Ordnance 
matter, or an Aeronautics matter. 

Admiral CLexron. That is correct. 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Kizpay. That implication is significant and I think perhaps 
quite reasonable. 

Mr. Durnam. If I may pursue that question. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Durham. 

Mr. Duruam. Mr. Secretary, do you think that would confine you 
to finished weapons entirely and not to the systems? I am talkin 
about the thinking in the minds of people about a weapons ontent 

Secretary Franke. It is both, of course. A weapons system can be 
composed of an individual number of weapons or we can have in- 
dividual weapons alone, like torpedoes, for example. So when we 
talk about the name for this Bureau 

Mr. DurHam. Let me ask you this question: Could you go out and 
make a contract? You have a special definition here of naval weapons. 
Could you go out and make a contract on some type of missile or some 
type of some other weapen, and would it come hndl into the hands 
of this new organization ? 

Secretary Franke. Yes; it would. 

Mr. DurHam. For a final determination ? 

Secretary Franke. Yes. 

Mr. Duruam. If you are going to do that, then you don’t need the 
word “systems.” But I think it would get you broader authority, and 
not get somebody in trouble later on. 

Mr. Kiupay. In that connection, wouldn’t the system be more of a 
CNO responsibility ? 

Secretary Franke. The requirement would be the CNO responsi- 
bility; the requirement for a weapon or a weapons system would be 
the CNO responsibility. 

Mr. Kirpay. More the operation, rather than the procurement or 
the producing of it ? 

Secretary Pecans. Yes; not the procurement. 

The way we start is the Chief of Naval Operations decides he 
has a requirement for a particular type of weapon. Maybe it is brand 
new ; maybe we have nosuch thing. This frequently happens. 

This then goes through the research effort to determine it is feasible 
to produce such a weapon. When it reaches the development stage, 
it is assigned to a Bureau. Eventually we may get a weapon or a 
weapon system. But the Chief of Naval Operations first determines 
that he has a requirement, and, second, when it has been developed 
and produced, then he uses it. 

The Cuarrman. May I ask—— 

Mr. Duruam. Now the Bureau of Ordnance has made that deter- 
mination before, haven’t they ? 

Secretary Franke. Not—well, no. The requirement is determined 
by the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Durnam. Yes; but it has been in conjunction with the Bureau 
of Ordnance. 
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Secretary Franke. Yes; that is correct. I mean, he uses the tech- 
nical talents and the capabilities of the Bureau, but he is the one, 
the Chief of Naval Operations is the one who decides that he has a 
requirement for a particular weapon. 

Mr. Duruam. Now you are not taking them out of that function 
under this measure ¢ 

Secretary Franxe. Not at all; no. 

The Cuarrman. Now let me ask this question: What has become 
of the policy that existed for a great many vears in the Bureaus, what 
is known as design competition! Has that been forgotten or are you 
still using that in connection with weapons—new weapons? at 
does the Bureau of Aeronautics do now in regard to design com- 

etition 
: Do you have any design competitions now ? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. When we go out for 
new procurement, which involves design, we canvass the maximum 
number of firms that we consider adequate to do the task. 

The Cuarrman. And you are following, then, the policy of design 
competition with reference to man-operated aircraft as well as mis- 
siles ? 

Admiral Dixon. Very definitely, sir. 

The CHarrman. You are? 

Admiral Drxon. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Then, if that is followed all through the Depart- 
ment of Defense, there might not be these articles in the paper with 
reference to industry trying to put across its particular type of weapon 
that is developed; isn’t that true ¢ 

Admiral Drxon. I would say it is true; yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now members of the committee, are there any 
questions from any member ? 

(Chorus of “Mr. Chairman.”) 

The CuatrmMan. Wait oneminute. Let’ssee. 

Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Guaser. I have two. You mentioned in response to the chair- 
man & moment ago that there will be six Bureaus left. For my in- 
formation and education, would you list them ? 

Secretary Franke. I didn’t hear the question. 

Mr. Gusser. In response to the chairman a moment ago you listed— 
you said there woud't be six Bureaus remaining in the Department 
of the Navy. 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Gupser. Could you list them for me. 

Secretary Franke. Yes. The Bureau of Personnel, the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts—— 

r. Gusser. Supplies and Accounts ? 

Secretary Franke. Supplies and Accounts; Yards and Docks, 
Medicine and Dentistry. 

Mr. Gusser. What was that one? 

Secretary Franke. Medicine and Dentistry. 

Admiral Crexton. Ships. 

Secretary Franxe. Ships. And this Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Mr. Gusser. Now the next question I had is somewhat along the 
lines of what Mr. Durham was asking. It is my understanding that 
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the fleet ballistic missile system is somewhat of a Manhattan-type proj- 
ect, where the research and development, testing and procurement of 
the entire system, even down to submarine tenders, the boats them- 
selves and the missiles, is under the direction of Admiral Raborn. 

What would be the effect of this legislation on the organizational 
setup _— is developing and producing the fleet ballistic missile 
system 

a aeeen Franke. It would probably come under this organiza- 
tion. I have to go back for just a minute to answer your question. 

The reason the special project under Admiral Raborn was set up 
was really because we didn’t have this consolidation. 

Mr. Gusser. You didn’t have what, sir? 

Secretary Franke. We didn’t have this consolidation of these two 
Bureaus. Piseadion, we had lines of cognizance between two Bureaus 
and also to some extent the Bureau of Ships. Funding problems were 
involved in this. 

So in order to get ahead with a very important project, we decided 
to set up this separate organization under Admiral Raborn, because 
the type of organization we had with these separate Bureaus didn’t 
lend itself to this type of project. Now in my opinion if we had had 
these two Bureaus as one, we probably would not have set up Admiral 
Raborn’s oragnization as a separate identity. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Secretary, it is a good thing you stuck to weapons, 
because if you had put in space, you would have worked yourself 
out of your difficulties with this committee, and that would have 
been disastrous. [ Laughter. ] 

I want to ask you now: You are looking—“disastrous” for us, Mr. 
Secretary. 

You are looking to the day now when the carrier will make its 
demise. Is that what this bill means? 

Secretary Franke. Looking to the day—what ! 

Mr. Rivers. You say you are now pointing to the day when the 
carrier will be obsolete, because you will have missile launchers on 
ships of smaller denominations. You will have no need for manned 
aircraft. 

Secretary Franke. Well, this is a long way in the future. 

Mr. Rrvers. That is a long way in the future? 

Secretary Franke. Yes. I think one good answer to your ques- 
tion would be that as far as we can foresee into the future, regardless 
of when or whether the day of manned aircraft is over, this is still 
the best type of organization to produce the product we are trying 
to produce. 

r. Rivers. This doesn’t forecast the demise of the carrier ? 

Secretary Franxe. No, it does not. 

Mr. Rivers. Because that will be used as long as you can see in 
the future? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And you don’t see any end to it at the moment ? 

Secertary Franke. No, I don’t. 

Mr. Rrvers. Therefore, under this Burean, yon will still have reed 
for the procurement of aircraft, the like of which Admiral Dixon is 
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doing, and whomever may be his successor in this new Bureau will 
be assigned that responsibility ? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And the experimentation which will go along with the 
new types of carrier-based manned aircraft? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to ask you now: How will this new Bureau 
rank in importance? Will it have a vice admiral or will it have a 
rear admiral ? 

Secretary Franke. Well, this is a question we have not yet gone 
into, as to what the rank of the head of this Bureau will be. We 
haven’t picked the head of the Bureau, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Rivers. It will have more responsibility than the Bureau of 
Ships. 

Suretaey Franke. The Bureau of Ships has 123,000 overall. 

Mr. Rivers. Overall. You said here on page 6— 
to go with a sizable field establishment, the Bureau’s responsibility would in- 
chide the efforts of 200,000 personnel. 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. So this will be larger than the Bureau of Ships? 

Secretary Franke. It will be larger, but it is different because the 
field organization of the Bureau of Weapons, as is true now of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics principally, and also somewhat the Bureau 
of Ordnance, includes activities which are not strictly within the 
procurement area, like the operation of air stations. 

Mr. Rivers. Now where will that go under this bill? 

Secretary Franke. That will stay in this Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, 

Mr. Rivers. That will stay in this Bureau ? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. And all your experimentation and your procurement. 
So this will be a sizable responsibility. 

Secretary Franke. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Rivers. And it could well require that of a three-star billet? 

Secretary Franke. Well, this is possible, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Now you are bound to save somewhere down the line, 
if you are going to save in Admiral Raborn’s office, and you are going 
to save in the liaison between your two Bureaus and you are going to 
save in the budgeting and you are going to save in stationery—you 
are bound to save in stationery. [Laughter.] 

You won’t buy new supplies and throw away the ones you have. 
So it looks like to me you have a great area for savings. 

Secretary FRANKE. Mr. Rivers, I didn’t want to get too definite 
about savings involved in this because I want to come before this 
committee again next year and if we hadn’t effected substantial sav- 
ings, I would be in trouble. [Laughter. | 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rivers. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Morris, any questions? 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I just ask this question: Your 
statement—and it seems to be in keeping with section 2 of the bill— 
among other things states— 

It further authorizes me as Secretary of the Navy to abolish the Bureau of 


Ordnance and Bureau of Aeronautics at such time as I find all of their func- 
tions have been transferred to the new Bureau of Naval Weapons, or elsewhere. 
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Now what do you mean by “elsewhere” ? 

Secretary Franxe. Well, the “elsewhere” was just a protection 
against the fact that we might find in this examination and this plan- 
ning for the new Bureau that we had some functions that perhaps 
should go to the Bureau of Ships and they would be minor in my 
opinion, or in the reverse that we might find that in trying to set up 
a good management system for this Bureau that some functions of the 
Bureau of Ships should come to this organization. 

Now in my opinion those would be minor. But in order to have 
some leeway, some latitude in what I think is a minor area, we put 
these words in. 

Now, Admiial Clexton, who is working on the planning of this, 
may wanttoadd awordtothis. Thisisa good question. 

Admiral Ciexton. There is nothing contemplated at the moment, 
and we have not gone into it far enough to really come up with an 
answer. But I think what Mr. Franke has said is exactly correct. 

There may be areas in the Bureau of Ships where the part of the 
weapon system which is being worked in BuShips is so closely tied to 
the weapon that we might want to move that part into the Weapon 
Bureau. 

The CuHarrman. Well—— 

Mr. Morris. Then 

The Cuarrman. Just wait. Does this bill permit transfers to other 
bureaus, or is it only restricted to the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Mr. Rivers. And Ordnance. 

The Cuarrman. The Bureaus of Aeronautics and Ordnance are the 
only places where the transfers can take place? 

Mr. Smarr. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. As I interpret the bill, you couldn’t take any- 
thing—well, of course, you could. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the reorganization bill they can. 

The CHatrman. Of course, they could, because there is no definite 
status as to the complete jurisdiction of the Bureau of Ships. That 
is a departmental matter. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. But the main purpose is to take which is in the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and the Ordnance and combine and coordinate 
those two together. 

Secretary Franxe. That is right. 

Mr. Smart. May I clarify that point ? 

Mr. Morris. I didn’t quite finish on that, Mr. Chairman. 

You feel you should have, then, that flexibility ? 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. As a safety proposition there, so that you could, if you 
find some minor items or activities that should be transferred to the 
Bureau of Ships or somewhere else, that you should have authority 
to do that ? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. Now just going one step further and then I am con- 
cluded. Yousay: 


Specifically, the Committee on Organization found that consolidation of the 
Bureaus of Ordnance and Aeronautics would result in the following advantages. 
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Then you set them out. And I only want to refer to the first one: 


It would place approximately two-thirds of the total development effort of the 
Department under the direct authority and control of a single executive in the 
producer organization. 

Why wouldn’t it put all of it there ? 

Secretary Franke. Well, we still have research in the Bureau of 
Ships. What we are saying here—— 

Mr. Morais. In other words, what you have reference to is research ? 

Secretary Franxr. Research and—yes, we are talking here about 
development effort, meaning research. The Bureau of Ships is still a 
large Bureau. It also has research. It also has procurement. 

Mr. Morris. And that is what you had reference to? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Morris. That was the Bureau of Ships? 

Secretary Franke. Well, and then there is the Office of Naval Re- 
search, which also has research responsibility, particularly in the basic 
research field. 

Mr. Morris. I am not objecting to this bill. I just want to ask one 
further thing. This Bureau, then, that you are creating, if this legis- 
lation becomes Jaw, will really not get the full job done! 

Secretary Franke. That is right, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Kitchin, any questions ? 

Mr. Kircoutn. Yes, sir. I would like to follow up the question that 
Mr. Morris asked of the Secretary in the first instance, follow it a little 
further. Maybe it should be directed to the counsel of the committee, 
Mr. Chairman. 

In this transfer of minor increments of the so-called two Bureaus 
now into this new agency, you say there might be instances where it 
might become necessary. 

notice under the section 3 of the bill, that the unexplained balances 
of appropriations and funds available are only authorized to be trans- 
ferred to this new Bureau. 

Now are we coming up here later with portions of these two Bureaus 
transferred to some organization like the Bureau of Ships and then we 
come in and ask for an additional appropriation to take care of that 
particular phase ? 

Secretary Franke. No, sir. 

Mr. Smarr. That is a typographical error. Those are not “unex- 
plained” balances. Those are “unexpended” balances. 

Mr. Krreutn. Ithoughtso. [Laughter. ] 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Kowalski. 

Mr. Kowatsx1. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to explore the relationship of this 
Bureau with our National Defense Establishment, because I think 
nothing is so important to this country as the development of missiles. 
And we now seem to be compartmentizing this development and 
intergrating it with the operations of air stations and other hodge- 
podge kinds of arrangements. 

What I would like to know is this: How has this Bureau, your 
planning for this Bureau, been related to the planning for missile 
development in the national defense as a whole ? 

Secretary Franke. Well, I don’t think that there is any change 
in this particular area. This is a solely internal Navy proposition. 
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This is trying to do a better job of management and procurement 
and development within the Navy. 

In the discussions we have had in the Navy as I say, we have uni- 
versal support. There has certainly been no indication from the 
Secretary of Defense, for example, that he would think that Navy 
should change its operations in any respect whatsoever. 

Mr. Kowatsk1. But there has been a great deal of thinking—at 
least I have been approached on this subject—of developing a mis- 
siles approach to our problem. In other words, today we are not 
behind the Soviet Union in submarine development. We are not 
behind the Soviet Union in tank development. But there is a real 
question of where we stand on missiles. 

Now you are talking about this thing as being something separate 
in the Navy. I don’t think missiles are a separate thing for the Navy. 
I think this requires a broader integration, a more conceptural ap- 

roach to our needs in the country. Now how is this related to it? 

n the development of missiles, why do we have it closer to the 
operation of air stations than to let us say the other missiles in our 
national defense system ? 

Secretary Franke. Well, let me put it on this basis. The Navy 
itself is a producer of weapons not only for the Navy itself but in 
the research and development field it is a producer for other Govern- 
ment agencies, like the missile agency. We are now doing work, for 
example, particularly at Inyokern, for the missile agency. And I am 
sure this will continue. 

The Cuarmman. Well, here is—— 

Mr. Kowausx1. I don’t think I am communicating, Mr. Chairman. 
But I am concerned that we are moving into a particular organiza 
tional structure within a department of our national defense without 
really having a comprehension of how this is related to the whole 
thing. Maybe if we go ahead and go in with your project, approve 
it, then we are going to have a problem of trying to dig the missiles 
out of the Navy, the development of the missiles, the procurement 
of the missiles, when we find it is more desirable to have one missile 
system and one missile procurement system. 

The CHatrman. Let me say this: Here is the answer in my mind 
to your question. Each one of these military departments have a 
military mission to perform. They know what their military mission 


is. 

Therefore, they must have the opportunity, the right and the privi- 
lege to develop the type and character of weapon they need to carry 
out their military mission. 

Mr. Kowatskx1. This is right, Mr. Chairman. But we also as a com- 
mittee in Congress here have to be sure that everything is well inte- 


The Cuarrman. That is right. 
Mr. Kowatsxti. And we haven’t had anyone here from the Defense 
Department telling us how this is done. 

e CuHarrmMan. The thought is now being born as to have a single 
staff concept of missiles. We will cross that bridge when we come 
to it. 

Mr. Kowatsxr. Let’s hope we don’t tie the knot too tight. 
The Cuarrman. Mr. Stratton, anything / 
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Mr. Srrarron. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I would like to say first of all I would like to ex- 
ress my congratulations to you on your new post. We are happy to 
ave a New Yorker in the post of Secretary of the Navy. AS you 

know, of course, I am particularly happy that your lovely wife is a 
former resident of my home city of Schenectady. 

Secretary Franke. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Stratton. So we are sure the Navy will be in hands. 

Mr. Secretary, with regard to the question of Mr. Kowalski, isn’t it 
true that the establishment of this new Bureau would actually make 
the procurement of missiles and the development of missiles more efli- 
cient, in your judgment, than it has been in the past? 

Secretary Franke. Sir, this is true, regardless of who initiates the 
missile process. 

Mr. Srrarron. Mr. Secretary, I have got just two or three ques- 
tions with regard to the way this thing would work out in practice. 
I think you said earlier that you didn’t anticipate any immediate 
reduction in personnel. So that the personnel in the new Bureau 
would be the sum total of the personnel now in the two existing 
bureaus ? 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

Mr. Stratron. What is the percentage between the Bureau of Ord- 
nance and the Bureau of Aeronautics with regard to the new total ? 
Are they roughly the same in size or 

Secretary Franke. No; they are not. It is about 40—60. I can 
give you the breakdown. Again, you have to talk about departmental 
and field separately. 

At the present time, the Bureau of Aeronautics in the departmental 
area has 2,640 people. The Bureau of Ordnance has 1,733. In the 
field, the Bureau of Aeronautics has 162,000 and the Bureau of Ord- 
nance approximately 44,000. 

This, again, includes for the Bureau of Aeronautics the operation 
of air stations. So the total] is 164,000 for the Bureau of Aeronautics 
and approximately 45,000 for the Bureau of Ordnance, or a total of 
210,000. 

Mr. Srrarron. Thank you. 

Do. you have any idea of what the breakdown in this new Bureau 
would be, Mr. Secretary, as to the subofficers or organizations that 
would operate within the Bureau? For example, I think the point 
has already been made that there are certain functions now being 
performed in BuAir which are not primarily of a weapons character, 
that is the techniques of flight operation and so on, one of the fields 
that Bu-Air has been active in in the past as I understand it. 

Presumably this would still have to be carried on in the new Bureau 
even though it is not strictly speaking a weapons function. Is there 
some anticipated organization or office that will continue to function 
for those pu ? 

Secretary Faawae. I am sure there is. But if you don’t mind, I 
am going to pass that question to Admiral Clexton who is working 
on the reorganization. 

Admiral Crexton. I am sure there will be an Assistant Chief of 
this Bureau for the Shore Establishment. That would be all the air 
stations, all the ammunition depots, and then there will also be the 
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research and res oa stations and test stations, which will be 
under the control of the people running the research and develop. 
ment program. 

Mr. Stratton. What I am thinking of particularly, Admiral, is 
the distinction between aircraft, as a weapon, and a carrier of a weap- 
on. I mean you have a separate bureau for ships. Ships are not 
weapons. They are carriers of weapons under this concept. 

ow an aircraft is not really a weapon by itself. It is a carrier of 
a weapon. And don’t you devote some attention to the structure of 
the aircraft and its aerodynamic characteristics and so on, which are 
really not specifically weapons problems but flight problems? 

Admiral xTon. Yes. 

Mr. Srratron. Won’t that—— 

Admiral Ciexton. There will be an Assistant Chief for aircraft. 
There isn’t any doubt about that. 

Secretary Franxe. There has to be. 

Admiral Ciexton. And that will include the engine. But it will 
not include the weapons that go on it. 

Mr. Srratron. Sin 

Admiral Ciexron. But there will be a section where the wea; 
are developed, and the coordination will come about at that level. 

The CuHamman. Thank'you—— 

Mr. Srrarron. One final question. How will this new Bureau 
coordinate with you, Admiral, as Chief of Navy Material? Won't 
there be a considerable overlap between the new Chief of the Bureau 
and your present responsibility ? 

Admiral Ciexton. No. My present responsibility covers all the 
Bureaus and this would just be one Bureau instead of two. 

Mr. Srratron. It would extend beyond these two? 

Admiral Ciexton. It will extend to this new Bureau the way it 
does not to both the Bureau of Ordnance and the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics. 

Mr. Stratton. But it would extend also into BuShips? 

Admiral CLexton. Buships, BuSanda, BuDocks, and so forth. 

Mr. Srratron. I see. 

The Cuarmman. Thank you, Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Price. $ 

Mr. Price. I think Mr. Stratton brought out a good point. Now is 
there any danger in this reorganization of you having—you said there 
would be a division in there for aeronautics ? 

Admiral Ciexton. Aircraft, sir. 

Mr. Price. All right. Now will there also be a division in there for 
ordnance ? i m 

Admiral] Cuexton. No, sir. I said there would be a division—an 
Assistant Chief for aircraft. 

Mr. Price. Yes. That will be for aeronautics. You would have to 
have a division in there comparable in some way to your present setup! 

Admiral Ciexton. Oh, yes. ; 

Mr. Price. In handling your aircraft operations. 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir; that is right. oe 

Mr. Price. Now will there also be a similar subdivision in there for 
ordnance ? . 

Admiral Ciexton. My present estimate is there will be an Assistant 
Chief for missiles and there probably —— 
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Mr. Price. Is there any danger under this organization that you 
are just setting up a superstructure here to handle the two Bureaus 
that you now have? 

Admiral Cuiexton. No, sir. That would not produce the coordina- 
tion which we are trying to do. 

Mr. Price. Perhaps it wouldn’t. But is there any danger that that 
could happen? You already concede that you are going to have to 
have a similar operation in there for aeronautics now. So you will 
just have someone—you will just subjugate that to the overall Bureau. 

Secretary Franke. Can I answer that one? 

Mr. Price. Are you still going to have your Bureau of Ordnance 
and al Bureau of Aeronautics and then a superstructure handling 
them 

Secretary Franke. No. If we were setting up a Bureau, a com- 
bined Bureau, which had two major divisions—one for aeronautics 
and one for ordnance—I don’t think there would be any great advan- 
tage in doing this. 

So what we are—I am sure I am talking for Admiral Clexton’s ideas 
on this. As I conceive this, we are going to set this Bureau up on an 
end-product basis. It is getting below the levels of the present Bureau 
and their present method of operation. We will break this down into 
what you are going to produce. Missiles, I am sure, will be one of the 
divisions. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Mr. Price. 

Mr. Price. What happens to the function of your present Bureau 
of Ordnance? You are still going to have for a good many years a 
need for the continuation of this work. 

Secretary Franke. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Mr. Secretary, this recommendation that we are 
now considering in the form of H.R. 7508—is it the lone recommenda- 
tion of this Commission that you headed ¢ 

Secretary Franke. No, sir. There are many recommendations that 
the committee made. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You say there are many ? 

Secretary Franke. Many, yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is it anticipated—— 

Secretary Franke. In other areas. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will any of the other recommendations come to 
us in the form of a bill ? 

Secretary Franke. Not as yet. There probably will be some legis- 
lation required, but much of this can be done administratively. 

The Cuairman. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. I move we favorably approve the bill. 

The Cuarrman. Now I want to make one comment before I ask for 
a vote. The question was raised by Mr. Rivers with reference to the 
rank. I am bold enough to suggest, Mr. Secretary, that equal rank 
should prevail with the other bureaus. They must always be on equal 
terms of rank. 1 don’t want the Navy to get back into the situation 
that it was about 35 or 40 years ago when the Construction Corps dom- 
inated the Navy. We musn’t have anything like that. Every bureau 
must be equal, as far as the rank of the chief of the bureau is con- 
cerned. 
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Now, members of the committee—— 

Mr. Rivers. That has been resolved, Mr. Secretary. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, that has been settled. [Laughter. ] 

A wise man will follow it, too. [Further laughter. ] 

Now call the roll, Mr. Smart. All in favor of reporting the bill 
with no amendments? 

Mr. Rivers. Aren’t you going to change this typographical error? 

Mr. Smarr. There is one technical amendment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivers. We ought to change that typographical error. 

The Cuarrman. All right. Let the typographical error be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. Smart. On page 3, line 12, strike “unexplained” and insert “un- 
expended.” 

he Cuatrman. All right. Without objection, the amendment is 
agreed to. 

Now all in favor of the bill, as amended, when your name is called, 
vote “Aye,” and all opposed vote “No.” 

Call the roll. 

Mr. Krrentn. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. Smarr. Mr. Chairman, may I raise one further technicality be- 
fore you vote? In section 2 of the bill, the Secretary has the authority 
to transfer functions 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

Mr. Smarr. Which have been transferred to the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons or elsewhere. 

Section 3 of the bill, however, provides that the unexpended bal- 
ances can be transferred only to the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

The question now arises: Supposing they transfer some of those 
functions to another department, is the Secretary precluded from 
transferring the funds to go with them, under the language of this 
bill? 

I merely want to raise the question at this point before you vote. 

The Cuarrman. Well, they won’t transfer—that is perhaps a good 
limitation. They won’t transfer too much to other bureaus. They 
will build up this organization within this new Bureau. I think it 1s 
wise to not give a free hand to transfer to the Bureau of Ships and 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and other things. 

Mr. Rivers. We will be here if they need us. 

The Cuatrman. Thatisright. Now call the roll—— 

Mr. Gusser. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t get a complete answer to my 
question. Could I have 30 seconds to get it ? 

The Cuarrman. What is it ? 

Mr. Gupser. I want to be sure of what happens to the fleet ballistic 
missile system organization. Is it transferred, in fact, to this new 
Bureau or will we have a situation where, for example, Bureau of 
Ships acquires the submarines and the whole organization is dissected ? 

The Cuarrman. Give him a complete answer now. 

Admiral Marreiu. The present plan is the Polaris project stays 
where it is, Mr. Congressman, and as it reduces in scope it will fall 
_ within the present bureaus. 

r. Gupser. That is it. 
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The Cuarrman. Thank you very much, Call the roll. All in favor 
of reporting the bill, with one amendment in it correcting the typog- 
raphical error, when your name is called, vote “Aye,” and all opposed 
vote “No.” 

Call the roll. 

(Rolleall.) 

Mr. Satarr. Mr. Chairman, on this vote there are 29 yea’s and 
one nay. 

The Cuarrman. A quorum being present, 29 voting in the affirma- 
“ive and 1 in the negative, the bill is favorably reported. I will 
file the report and ask for a rule and try to liave it considered as early 


as possible. 
(Whereupon, the committee proceeded to consider further business. ) 
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